THE    GREAT    TUDORS
Probably Shakespeare, and small blame to him, is alluded
to as one of these " Poetic Furies/' and perhaps here we have
the germ of the quarrels between the Author and the Pro-
ducer that have continued to this day. At any rate there is
not the slightest reason to suppose that Burbage was the
actor here referred to, indeed clearly he was not, for Burbage
was, one may deduce, a serious-minded worker and in any
case the whole scene belongs to a later period than his as the
following passage proves:
"PLAYER:
That is the way, my Lord> has been allowed
On elder stages, to move mirth and laughter.
"NOBLEMAN:
Yes, in the days of Tarleton and of Kemp,
Before the Stage was purged of barbarism,
And brought to the perfection it now shines with.
Then Fools and Jesters spent their wits, because
The Poets were wise enough to save their own
For profitable uses."
Tarleton and Kemp were, of course, contemporaries and co-
workers with Burbage. Does not this passage explain much
of the comic Interludes of Shakespeare's plays, so often
quoted in detriment of their alleged author, or worse still,
excused as having lost the savour of their yet inevitable wit,
because of the changing fashion of language?
I often hope that the Spirit of Shakespeare sometimes and
somewhere enjoys its quiet amusement over all the learned
comments upon passages of whose authorship he was com-
pletely innocent or those completely misprinted. Perhaps
the spirit of Burbage joins him in discussing the " fat and
scant of breath " phrase which is supposed by many to allude
to the adiposity of the actor. Whether " fat " may or may
not be a misprint for " faint " I do not know, but it is clear
that even if " fat" it is, it does not mean " fat ** in its pure
Pickwickian sense.
There is evidence to prove that Burbage was short of
stature:
" His stature small but every thought and mood
Might throughly from the face be understood >
And his whole action he could change with ease
From ancient Lear to youthful Pericles **;
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